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to by Heyse is found in Maler Nolten (1832), 
p. 214 of the 2d volume of the 5th edition 
(Goschen, 1897). It is the third of the five 
"Peregrina" poems and begins: 

" Ein Irrsal kam in die Mondscheingarten 
Einer einst heiligen Liebe." 

Heyse's reference to the poem is happy. This 
is namely one of the lyrics Morike wrote about 
that mystic beauty 'who called herself Maria 
Clara Meyer and who caused Morike some em- 
barrassment. (Cf. Eduard Mortices Leben und 
Werke, by Karl Fischer, 1901, pp. 51 ff.) 
Maler Nolten was revised by Morike and there 
is a version of this poem dated July 6, 1824, 
beginning: 

" Ein Irrsal kam in die Zauberg&rten 
Einer fast heiligen Liebe." 



Allen Wilson Portebeield. 



Barnard College. 



BKIEF MENTION 



The Science of Etymology, by the Eev. W. 
W. Skeat (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912). 
Professor Skeat's last book comes to us when 
all students of English are lamenting his death. 
There is nothing in the book that betokens a 
waning of power or of enthusiasm ; nothing of 
an abatement of that persistent solicitude with 
which, for so many years, he has been instruct- 
ing the public in the historic and comparative 
methods of regarding the facts of the language. 
Professor Skeat has had a large share in ad- 
vancing linguistic science ; and for the historic 
study of English he has rendered inestimable 
service by a surprising amount of expert work 
in the editing and especially in the annotating 
of early texts. He has stood in the foremost 
rank with those who have put English lexi- 
cography on the 'basis of historic facts and 
principles.' His knowledge of the language in 
all its periods has been masterful, his industry 
unfaltering, and the exploring ingenuity of his 
mind has been balanced by a sanity of judg- 
ment that has won a world-wide confidence in 
his pronouncements. On the side of grammar 



and comparative linguistics he has been an 
eager and progressive pupil of phonetics, 
morphology, and other divisions of the science 
to which Ms own contributions were of a more 
dependent character. To the end he has main- 
tained characteristic vigor and eagerness in 
keeping sympathetically abreast with all inves- 
tigation, and in promptly assimilating and 
genially and generously promulgating the most 
available results for the profit of a wider public. 
However varied the activities of this devoted 
scholar, his well-earned renown is centered in 
what he has achieved as etymologist. His 
name will be kept in enduring association with 
the subject of English etymology, which in his 
day and largely under his shared leadership 
was based on principles of accuracy. In this 
last treatise, which is "to draw attention to 
some of the principles that should guide the 
student of etymology in general, and of English 
etymology particularly," Professor Skeat has 
aimed to mediate, in his characteristic and at- 
tractive manner, between the technical investi- 
gator and the general reader, whom he would 
urge science-ward by showing him "how to 
make use of an English etymological diction- 
ary" (p. 35). Canons of etymology are drawn 
up and illustrated; erroneous methods of de- 
rivation are exposed; rules and principles of 
historic changes in 'sounds' and 'forms' are 
made clear to the mind of average training; 
and in a succession of chapters, constituting 
the larger portion of the book, the English cog- 
nates traceable in the diverse languages of the 
'family' are brought together in instructive 
lists. The book is well indexed (pp. 213-242) 
and should serve its purpose admirably. 



Homer's Odyssey; a Ime-for-line translation 
in the metre of the original, by H. B; Cotterill. 
With twenty-four illustrations by Patten Wil- 
son (Boston, Dana Estes & Co., 1912. $5.50). 
This is a luxurious quarto. Its material make- 
up suggests the extravagance of a holiday sea- 
son; but its artistic typography and the excel- 
lent art of its illustrations impose a limit on 
the suggestion. It is a book to go through the 
whole year with one, and it has an interest for 
the student of English meters that will be per- 
manent. The translator, in a brief preface, 
discusses his choice of metric form. He recalls 
Matthew Arnold's controversy with Mr. Sned- 
ding, and adopts the conclusion that the Eng- 
lish accentual hexameter, "in its effect upon 
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us moderns," is the closest imitation of the 
'ancient' meter. Mr. Cotterill gratifies the 
reader by his clear statement of what he knows 
and feels to be true of the essentials of English 
versification, and in his attempt to write hexa- 
meters that will 'read themselves' he has, 
without doubt, been very successful. Many of 
his lines are, of course, more or less deficient 
in self-help, but these will be carried along 
without too much effort. Surely a new pleas- 
ure is in store for him who will now re-read 
his Odyssey according to the rhythm repre- 
sented at its best by such lines as (selected for 
illustration by Mr. Cotterill himself ) : " Plash- 
ing she fell to the earth from the glittering 
heights of Olympus" (i, 102); and "Thine 
was the counsel that captured the wide-wayed 
city of Priam" (xxii, 230). Mr. Cotterill, in 
his preface, gives special attention to the meter 
of the Voyage of Maeldune, but misleads him- 
self by a ' technical ' analysis of what is clearly 
an anapestic Alexandrine, with a free cesura 
It is therefore not so closely related to his 
dactylic hexameter. 



The Modern Reader's Chaucer. The Com- 
plete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, now 
first put into Modern English. By John S. 
P. Tatlock and Percy Mackay. Illustrations 
by Warwick Goble (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1912. $5). Of this sumptuous quarto, 
with its beautiful pictures in color, one must 
hesitate before saying that it is chiefly a holi- 
day book, although that may be one's first im- 
pression of it. Happily, there is now a general 
disposition to believe that too much can't be 
done for the popularization of Chaucer. That's 
a great gain. And at the hands of two such 
eminent Chaucerians as the present transla- 
tors, both poet and public cannot fail to be 
rightly considered; there can be no doubt of 
that. One may thus find justification for a 
hearty approval of this project. At all events, 
since this prose-rendering (there are minor 
parts in verse) is a continuation and comple- 
tion of the version begun by Mr. Mackay in 
his volume of 1904, it may be argued that the 
intervening years have made clear to the trans- 
lators the extent of the book's usefulness. 
Granting then that it may be profitable to have 
a derailment of Chaucer's verse and a modern- 
ization of his language, the right remains to 
insist that this be done in the very best manner. 
That the translators have left a margin for re- 
vision cannot be denied. The conspicuous and 
familiar beginning of the book at once arrests 



attention disappointingly: "and bathed every 
vine in moisture;" for this does ' misrepresent ' 
(p. vii) the poet as, in the applicable words of 

Meredith, 

"He sings of sap, the quickened veins; 
The wedding song of sun and rains." 

To a large extent the process of modernizing 
Chaucer's language is as easy as mere transcrip- 
tion, but the historic changes in the meaning 
of words and in the fashion of expressions make 
ample amends for this ease by peculiar and 
subtle difficulties. One of the temptations to 
which the modernizer is exposed is that of an 
incomplete recasting of idiom, which may give 
an altogether un-English result. The follow- 
ing sentence illustrates both the ease of trans- 
ference and the temptation: "But what availeth 
so long a sermon about, and about, the chances 
of love ?" ( Compl. of Mars, 209-10) . It is also 
possible to miss the plain prose sense when 
Chaucer becomes involved in construction. 
" When I was first created," etc. (id. 164 f.) is 
glaringly impossible. There is in this volume 
no uniform level of workmanship. A fine cre- 
ative touch describes the Sumner "with slits 
for eyes" (with eyen narwe), and an unwar- 
ranted interference compels the host to swear 
by "beer or wine" (As ever mote I drinke 
wyn or ale, Prol. 832). But such trifles need 
not be multiplied. The book will interest many 
readers, and its value may far exceed one's 
initial expectation. 



Pellissier's ZVIIe siecle par les textes (Paris, 
Delagrave, 1908 ; see Modern Language Notes, 
Vol. xxiv, p. 183) and his XVIIIe siicle 
(1911) are now completed by a similar volume 
for the nineteenth century (1912) which main- 
tains the high standard set by the earlier col- 
lections, though for the nineteenth century, 
with its great mass of literature, the problem 
of giving sufficiently long and sufficiently rep- 
resentative selections in a book of 475 pages 
is almost too hard to solve. In spite of this, 
the volume will serve as a valuable aid to all 
instructors who do not prefer to make their 
own choice of characteristic passages for class- 
room use. Particularly well chosen are Pel- 
lissier's selections from Joseph de Maistre (Le 
hourreau), from Chateaubriand and Madame 
de Stael, from Villemain and Thiers (R6le de 
I 'intelligence) y — if only they were longer. The 
volume is accompanied by relevant and inter- 
esting illustrations. 

A. S. 



